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Special Notice, 

In reply to inquiries, we woukl say that the Farmer 
will be sent to all subseribers until a discontinuance is 
The date to which payment is made is given 
on each paper, so that every subscriber can ascertain for 
himself the time when his subscription ends. All money 


ordered 





three mo:.ths of the commencement of the 
We would 
et and only terms are given on 
We have 
us the times will allow, and we 


sent us with 





subscription will be regarded as in advance. 


also state that our Jowe 


our third page We have no Club Terms. 


fixed our rates as low 


give our readers their full money’s worth, 


#ey See Third Page for Terms, &c. 0g 
Subscribers will observe the date on the la 
This date 
is the ime to which the subseription is paid. When a 
new payment is made, this date will be imme- 
diately altered, so that the label is a constant 
receipt in fall for the time which the subscriber 


has paid 


els with wl 


ich their papers are addressed. 


Subscribers noticing any error in their dates, will 
notify us at once, as mistakes are much more 


easily corrected when pointed out soon after their oc 


Editorial. 


JULY SCENES. 


‘There's wealth within the sinewy arm 
That drives the ringing steel, 
There's music in the laborer’s heart 
rhat idlers never feel.— 


please 





As singing to his cheerful task, 
He hies at early day, 
And toiling through the summer-hours, 


, 


He makes the scented hay.” 









—— QCARCELY any 

” v) thing is more 

) PS attractive and 
/ i> 


avreeable to the 


making scenes 
- in the month of 
JuLy. Hill- 


fragrant 
blossoms of clo- 
, ver and various grasses, 
and, swayed by gentle 
breezes, present a 
= charming and ever-changing 
~Jandscape. Animated by 
the moving figures of the hay- 
makers in their white 
sleeves, and the music of birds, 


shirt- 


SOON 
worthy the pencil of the most accomplished 
Here and there the newly-shaven turf 
adds subdued colors to the picture, or, dot- 


the whole scene becomes one 


artist. 


ted with abundant mounds of hay, gives evi- 
dence of the fertility and generosity of the 
soil. 
The scene in the field is one of cheerful and 
healthful activity. The grass drops suddenly 
before the advancing machine, and is laid 
down in even ranks upon the stubble, saving 
the slow and toilsome process of spreading 
the swaths by hand. After lying an hour or 
two in the sun, comes the ‘‘ tedder,” with its 
long, grasshopper-fingers, pitching it up, toss- 
ng it into the air and dropping it lightly upon 
the ground again. This is repeated two or 
three times where the crop is large, and until 
sun and air have extracted its moisture so that 
it is in condition to be placed under cover. 

The horse-rake then comes to the scene, 
managed by a boy or a girl, and bringing the 
hay—for it is grass no longer—into long and 
neat windrows, where it may be conveniently 
rolled into cocks, or, if sufficiently dried, 
thrown into the wagon and taken to the barn. 

If loaded, ‘‘raking after the cart” intro- 
duces another feature into the scene, and one 
in which city boys and girls too, love to be 
initiated, for a short time, at least. This rak- 
ing after may be rapidly done by a drag-rake, 
which greatly lessens the labor. Or, if the 
field is large, a still better course is, for the 
‘‘young lady” on the horse-rake to sweep 
1round the field and bring the scatterings to 
the cart which is being loaded. 

With the aid of such machinery, hay can be 
made and housed twice or three times as fast 
as it could be when the grass was cut with a 
hand-scythe and raked in the old way. This 
is not only an advantage in the saving of time 
and wages, but in the greater excellence of the 
hay; for, after it is sufficiently dried, the less 
it is exposed to the weather, the better it 
will be. 

But we will not detain the reader long in 
this busy season ; only long enough to read to 
him two stanzas of an old English poet; and 
here they are :— 

Go muater thy servants, be captain thyselfe ; 
Providing them weapons, and other like pelfe; 


Get bottles and wallets, keep fielde in the heat, 
Phe fear is as much as the danger is great. 


With tossing and raking, and setting on cox, 
Grass lat: tie in swathes is now baie for an oxe; 
That done, goe 'o cartit, and have it awaie, 


"The battle is fought, ye have gotten the daie,” 





A HORSE IN AGONY. 

There ave stringent laws in all the New 
England States in regard to the treatment of 
the horse. He is an animal indispensable to 
our civilization, and is worthy of the watchful 
regard of our people. Not alone because he 
subserves our interests of pleasure and gain, 
but for the nobleness of his nature, the evi- 
dences of matchless skill in his construction, 
and his willingness to serve man, even to the 
sacrifice of bis own life. These laws, hovw- 
ever, only reach the open and gross viola- 
tions of humanity; in many cases, they do 
not even do that. 
is a species of refined cruelty in 
practice among us, which is a dis- 
grace to the better feelings of our nature. 
This was strongly illustrated a few days since 


There 


common 


| sizein an instance which we witnessed in Boston. 


l: vilLooking from the windcw, we saw one of the 
soillmos, teams for collecting ashes and rubbish 
the soil, 1am to a yard on the opposite side of the 
it must find @he horse attached to the cart was a 
immense atmospimen of his kind. Though the 
energized for vas not a cold one, he was carefully 
be a porous one/i a light linen cloth. The harness 
ally through it, cond in every respect but one, 
ficial influences to © adjusted so as to give the ani- 
that soil. On thel easy display of his powers. 
compact one, the wa.moment he stopped, he gave 
, evaporation vidence of great uneasiness. 
ground will be cold anass to throw up his head; 

Another matter is wortatedly, and at the same 
The evaporation from our~pression about the 
draws away their moisture, buthen turned, first to 
the carbonic acid gas, ammonia, 8a the other, the 
phosphorous, in some degree. Thestgh the water 
combine with the air as they arise fron This was 
earth, so that breathing the air about we foot 
sometimes brings painful disease, or provener of 
fatal. but 

An instance of this kind has been related to | gb 
us by a physician, who attended a family where | eas: 
several persons were suddenly attacked with 
typhus fever, and of a very virulent charac- 
ter. Nearly all persons in the family were 
ill, and three died. 

The attack was so sudden and so unac- 
countable that a thorough investigation took 


surfac e 


=> 





the commissures of the lips, and thus elongat- 
ing the mouth to a most unnatural degree. 
The cart remained at the door perhaps some 
twenty-five or thirty minutes, and during all 
that time the motions of the horse were cease- 
less to gain some relief. 
was in agony. 

The city horses number some two or three 
hundred. They are turned out we believe 
at seven in the morning and remain in the 
harness until twelve. Five hours in succes- 
sion on the rack! The tortures of the in- 
quisition, if we remember correctly, were not 
so persistent as this. Hitched up again at 
one o'clock, they are out until six, still on the 
rack, and still giving all the evidence in their 
power that they are suffering. Why does 
not some angel of mercy stand in the way, 
and enable them to exclaim as Baalam’s beast 
did of old,—‘*What have I done unto thee 
that thou shouldst torment me so !” 

Where are the friends of ‘*The Dumb Ani- 
mals?” Where Mr. Bergh, and his news- 
papers, and agents? Do they suppose that 
with such a city example as this, that the 
people in the villages and in the country will 
abandon the use of the check rein? Never. 
Let them go to those who permit this atrocious 
cruelty and demand, in the name of common 
humanity, that it shall be abandoned. If they 
will not hear, knock at the doors and the 
hearts of our legislators until they are opened, 
and until the abuse is abated. 

We are willing to suppose that much of 
this cruelty arises from a want of knowledge 
of the structure of the horse. In his neck 
there are several layers of muscles which give 
action to the nostrils, mouth, and indeed the 
whole head, enabling him to raise the head, 
or lower or turn it from one side to the other. 
No one of these muscles can be kept in a con- 


The horse evidently 


fined condition for many minutes in succession, 
without causing acute pain. One of these, 
called the splenius, runs from the ears on 
each side of the neck, back, and curving 
down towards the shoulders. It is as broad 
as the human hand, and enables the hérse to 
turn the head on one side, or if both act, to 
raise the head up. When the head is checked 
up the horse can do neither of these, and the 
pain soon becomes intense, as would be the 
case were the human arm held in a horizontal 
position for some minutes in succession. 

When draft is required, a checked-up horse 
loses much of his power. If his weight is ten 
hundred, and he bas his liberty, he throws 
that ten hundred into the collar, and it goes 
If he is checked, 
the load must be moved by muscular exertion 
alone, and this makes a terrible strain on those 
muscles. Try it, reader, for yourself with 
a loaded wheelbarrow, and you will doubt no 
longer. The roadster will be more liable to 
stumble if checked than he will if bis head is 
at liberty, and in stumbling, cannot recover 
himself so quickly as the horse who has the 
free use of his head. 


far to urge the load along. 


Prof. Prichard, of the Royal Veterinary 
college at London says: ‘*Instead of prevent- 
ing hor:es from falling, the check-rein is cal- 
culated to render falling more frequent. 
Other results of its use are, distortion of the 
windpipe so as to impede respiration even 
afterwards, excoriation of the mouth and lips, 
paralysis of the muscles of the face, &.” 

An American gentleman travelling in Eu- 
rope, states that he has not seen a check-rein 
on a draft horse in Ireland or Scotland, ex- 
cepting a few on roadsters, and those never 
tight. 
Glasgow, having over a hundred horses, said 


The largest livery stable keeper in 


he had never used a check-rein on one of 
In London, ‘‘few check reins are used 
In Naples, the same. 


In Venice, he says,—‘‘I do not remember to 


them. 
on cab and ‘bus horses. 


have seen, in this whole country, a check-rein 
attached to a public conveyance.” In Paris, 
‘‘check-reins are used rarely on draft horses 
here, and not much, and almost never tight, 
on hack horses.” 

Some years ago, we laid this matter before 
Col. Forristall, then the gentlemanly Superin- 
tendent of streets, and earnestly urged the 
discontinuance of the check-rein torture. He 
expressed a sense of its inutility and cruelty, 
but said he should scarcely be able to keep 
a teamster on a route if the check-rein were 
ordered to be taken off! Such is the power 
of fashion, however cruel it may be. 

Where are the friends of the Dumb Ani- 
mals? If any are still active, let them give 
their early, earnest and persistent attention to 
the horses which they may daily see in agony, 
attached to the city carts in Boston. 





STARCH-MAKING {N NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE. 

Very few people, we presume, whose comfort 
and personal beauty are considerably enhanced by 
the potatoes of the mountain regions of New 
Hampshire, are aware how much they are in- 
debted to this excellent tuber. The Manchester 
Mirror has been industriously gathering some 
facts in relation to the matter, and believing it to 
be one of general interest, we copy the following 
returns which have been made to that journal. 
These returns, however, refer on'y to Grafton and 
Coos counties, and one mill in‘Sullivan County. 
Location. 


Proprietors of mills. Tons mfd. 
0 


Dan’! & Russell Clement, Warren. ....... 1 
Caleb Wells & Co., Haverhill Centre. ...... 2 
Whitcher & Weeks, East Haverhill ....... 48 
Whitcher, Davie & Clark, Bath ..... 2... SIN 
Whitcher & Knight, So. Landaff...... coe B05 
Whitcher & Co., Haverhill Centre ....65... 30 
8. M. Bartlett & Co., Bath. . . we ee ee eee 35 
John Bedel, Bath . 2.1.5 e0ee2ec000 0 6 108 
RB. T. & F. Gordon, Lyme .....2+eeeeee 4 
R. T. Gordon & B. Morrill, Orford ...... 13 
Plaisted & Woodward, Munroe .....6-. 30 
8. F. Gordon & Co., Landaff .....20+. ”O 
Parker & Young, Lisbon eecovce 65 


Parker & Young, Lyman .......6206+6+. BD 


John C. Atwood, Landaff ... sce ecccves 34 
Priest, Koight & Co., Lisbon (3)... ....4+6 4 
Titus, Young & Co., Lyman ...... scesicoe & 
Vitus, Young & Co , West Littleton ....... IL 


sugar Hill Co., Lisbon ..... . 
Sinclair, Parker & Co., E. Lisbon ... 
Sinclair & Noyes, Bethlehem(2)... . 
Sinclair & Co., Whitefield ....... 
Kastman, Hale & Co., Littleton .... 
Cyrus Ela, Lisbon, Factory burnt... 
KE. B. Parker & Co., Franconia... . 
farmer's Co., Franconia. .....+ + 
Plaisted & Woodward, Jefferson... . 
N.R Perkins, Jetferson. . 
Mrs. Burnsides, Dalton ... 2... 2 
Robert Chase & Co., Northumberland . 


» » 
Libby, Gile & Co., Dalton... .... . » 
v. Kosebrouk & Son, Carroll ..... 2» 
Wilder & Gove, Carroll... ° 25 


K. P. Somers & Co., Whitefield, 

Mill burot, but starch saved »...... 40 
8. Tuttle & Crawford, Jefferson. ....2644 3 
Lancaster Starch Co., Lancaster. ...... + « 66 
Pleasant Valley Co., Lancaster ......+.6. 40 


3. P. Hartford Co., Lancaster... 2... 6 
Raiph Firk & Co., Strafford Hollow .... - 30 
Moses Woodward & Co., Milan ..... . 6 
F. L. Brown, Pittsburg ..... ce eee 
Ino. & Robert Gathercole, Pittsburg... . . 2 


Young & Keysar, Clarkaville’......6.6. 
Merrill, Gathercole & Young, Stewartstown. . . 130 
J. Abbott & Co., Btewartstown .... ee ee 5 
Eustace, Titus & Stackpole, Erroll ...... 


Young, Cooper & Piper, Coicbrook ..... oo 
8. K. & 8.8. Merrill, East Colebrook ...... 9 
8. R.& 8.8. Merrill, Colebrook ........ .130 
Lovering & Patrick, Colebrook ove ees eee 
Harriman, Fairman & Gould, Colebrook... . 60 
Harriman. Cross & Gould, Colebrook ...... 60 
Rogers, Libby & Grant, East Columbia ..... 70 
Hartford Richardson & Noyes, E. Columbia... 40 
Hazen Bedel, Colebrook... . 1. eee ee eee 16 
M. Marshall, Lower Columbia. ......... 4i 
George W. Libby & Co., Whitefield. ...... 50 
C. L. Plaisted, Jefferson. ...... BO 


Twitchell, Hutchins & Wheeler, Milan E as . 2 60 
N. Batchelder & Son, Newport, Sullivan Co,. . 


Tome ,cecceccsc eet erer cece « cQOUN 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
CATALOGUE AND CIRCULAR of the Illinois Industrial 
University, Urbana, Champaign County. For 1871. 

In this pamphlet of sixty-four pages, the list of 
officers, teachers, students, courses of study, plan 
of farm and grounds, view of buildings, &c., are 
given, with statements of expenses, &c. A mem- 
ber of the faculty, in an article in the Prairie Far- 
mer, says the number of students has been 388, of 
whom seventy-six have been in the agricultural 
course, and eighty-seven in the several mechanical 
and engineering courses. There have been fifty- 
three young ladies. A large part of the students 
are in elective courses, looking to some special 
employment, or as yet undecided as to their final 
course. 





birds, «he machine and carpenter shops are to remain 
of prey, suci#tion during the vacation, the former having 
eagle a teaspodgntract to build a one thousand dollar 
dying of it, he seeithis summer. 

The scientific mode @ the University are already en- 
cent creatures, if they are . 
is te pineh them with the thun 


gaged for the next year, and it is anticipated that 
at least 500 students will be in attendance next full 
term. A large boarding house is to be provided 
with rooms for forty young ladies, and with the 
necessary kitchen, laundry, dining room, &c., and 
an educated matron has been engaged, under whom 
the girls will keep house for themselves and receive 
instruction in domestic arts. The boarding hall 
will also afford to the female students the same 
facilities for cheap board now enjoyed by male 
students in the boarding clubs. It is counted that 
the whole expense for board, fuel, lights, room- 
rent and washing need not exceed $2.00 or $3.00 a 
week. 

TRANSACTIONS of the New York State Agricultural 

Bociety for the year 1870, 

We have received from the Secretary, T. L. Har- 
rison, a copy of this Report. Though the present 
secretary is bringing up this work nearer to time 
than it was at the death of Mr. Johnson, it is stil) 
a year behind. Why not put the transactions of 
the society for two years in one volume, or con- 
trive some other way to bridge the chasm? An 
account of the exhibition held at Utica in Septem- 
ber, 1870, with a detailed list of awards of premi- 
ums, is rather stale reading for the summer slays 
of 1872. Still, the value of such papers as Prof. 
Law’s lecture on the Principles of Breeding Do- 
mestic Animals, and Dr. Fitch’s report on Insecta, 
are not materially lessened by delay in publication. 
A beautifully illustrated article is entitied a “Con- 
tribution to the Biology and History of the Devel- 
opment of the Ustilaginew, by Dr. A. Fischer Von 
Waldheim, translated from the German in Pring- 
sheim’s Jahrbucher fur Wissenschaftliche Botanik, 
Vol. vii., part 1-2, 1869." This lengthy paper is so 
purely scientific that the ordinary reader will re- 
gret the lack of introductory remarks or explana- 
tory notes. 





Tue Corp Year.—The Vermont Reporter pub- 
lishes Weather Memoranda kept by Silas Under- 
wood of Hardwick, Caledonia County, which 
extend from 1804 to 1834. In relation to the “cold 
year,” are the following entries: June 7, 1816, 
began to snow and continued until the 9th, when 
it froze all day. At sunset icicles were three fect 
in length. On September 9, following, water froze 
one-half inch thick. 





MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGr.—The 
regular graduating exercises will take place on the 
17th of July; the class day exercises will occur on 
the day previous, July 16. 





AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 
—The novice at pruning, like urchins at school, 
With long observation must study each rule; 
Why prune in summer? Why prune in fall ? 
Or why in the winter? Or, why prune at all ? 
—It is estimated that, including spring lambs, 
there are now about 11,000,000 sheep in California, 
which is an increase of 6,025,000 since 1869. These 
figures are enormous, considering how crudely the 
business has been followed in that State. 


—A Marion county, lowa farmer, has a cow that 
has brought him six calves within the last twenty 
months, and the first two have now calves of their 
own, making an increase of eight head from one 
cow within twenty-two months. The Marysville 
Miner wants to know if this can be beaten. 


—A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer, who 
advocates legislative action to prevent the spread 
of Canada thistles, on the same principle that 
measures are adopted to prevent the spread of con- 
tagious cattle diseases, says, the Secretary of the 
State Board of Agriculture estimates that these 
pests exist in one-third of the counties of the State 
and aggregate over 10,000 acres. 

—A correspondent of the Maine Farmer says 
that nine feet and ten inches of snow fell in the 
town of Bethel, Me., last winter. In 
four snowy days, thirty inches fall; in December 
five snow storms, twenty inches; in January three, 
sixteen inches; in February one, fourteen inches; 
in March four, twenty inches; in April one, seven 
inches, 

—Among some suggestions for raising a pre- 
mium crop of corn by a correspondent of the Prai- 
rie Farmer, are the following: select an acre of 
good land, put on as much manure as you can 
plough in, for one or two years, then plant and cul- 
tivate thoroughly, and you will havea good big 
crop of corn, provided you have a favorable sea- 
Now measure that corn in a half bushel, put 
the ears in crosswise, and you will be perfectly as- 
tonished at the number of bushels you will have 
per acre; you may perhaps have 100, or even more. 
Great is the science of raising corn, but still greater 
is the science of measuring! 


November 


son. 





EXTRACTS AND REPLIES. 





A THIRTY-ACRE FARM IN RHODE ISLAND. 


Bristol, R. 1., is a beautifal old town; and on the 
rising ground, back from the thickly settled por- 
tions, are Inany establishments, some occupied just 
for the pleasures of a country life, and others for 
both pleasure and profit. Belonging to this last 
class is that of Josephus Gooding, Esq. Thirty 
acres are in his lots, about thirteen of which, are 
in grove and orchard. His house and buildings 
are entirely concealed by the grand old apple trees, 
and his home might satisfy the lover of seclusion 
as well as the lover of nature. 


A PROFITABLE ORCHARD, 


Most of the orchard is in pasture, and thirteen 
cows keep the orchard grass and Rhode Island 
bent closely cropped. This large orchard consists 
partly of old trees and partly of those of more re- 
cent planting by the present owner. It is the most 
valuable orchard that I have yet seen in this sec- 
tion, and seems quite free from canker worms that 
are so abundant in other places. Mr. Gooding at- 
tributes this freedom from insects to the presence 
of alarge tlock of hens—about 200—that he and 
his son keep and allowthe largest liberty. Their 
constant vigilance has thus far rendered unneces- 
sary such protections as tar, tins of oil or printer's 
ink. Last year the crop was about seven hundred 
bushels, half of which was made into cider and 
vinegar, at an income of a dollar a bushel for the 
apples. The other half sold at $1.50 per bushel. 
It is believed that when the trouble of marketing, 
and loss by rotting, handling and retailing is con- 
sidered, it will be found profitable to raise apples 
especially for cider and vinegar and work them up 
soon after gathering. The bint in relation to the 
destruction of canker worms by fowls is worthy of 
trial. 

DISPOSITION OF MILK. 

During most of the year the milk from this farm 
is retailed in town at six cents per quart in sum- 
mer and eight cents in winter. Through part of 
the warm season it is set for cream, and the 
skimmed milk sold at the house at two and a half 
cents a quart, and the cream sold to be converted 
into ice cream at about forty cents per quart. 
This method in the busy season is the most satis- 
factory. 

INCREASE OF CREAM BY MEAL. 

Experiments have been made in feeding meal in 
summer to increase the quantity of cream, as the 
amount of cream that could be produced, when the 
cows were fed on grass was not sufficient to sup- 
ply the demand. One quart of meal a day was 
fed one week, and the increase in cream was sufli- 
cient pd gd for the extra feed. Then two quarts 
were fed with profit, then three quarts with the 
same result; but four quarts did not sensibly in- 
crease the yicld; therefore three quarts were fed. 
At present the feed is pasture and two quarts corn 
meal and two quarts fine feed or shorts. 


THE MILK ROOM, 

The room where the milk is set for cream is half 
of an octagon, built at the north end of the house, 
and plastered with cement, inside and out, with 
windows reaching almost to the ground. This is a 
very economical and satisfactory arrangement. 

THE BARNS AND STABLES 
were made under Mr. Gooding’s direction and by 
his labor. Thestable for cows is a long, low build- 
ing over a basement, just large enough to accom- 
modate the cattle, and a walk before and behind 
them. The hay must be carried to them, which 
requires some extra steps in doing “chores,” but 
the arrangement for saving manure in the basement 
is very satisfactory. 
CURE FOR BLOATING. 

In the care of a well fed dairy it has been found 
necessary to doctor some cows for hoven, or bloat- 
ing, caused by eating largely of succulent green 
clover. The remedy that is sure every time is 
composed of one tablespoonful of cayenne pepper, 
three tablespoonfuls of ginger, half a pint of mo- 
lasses and a quart of water. These ingredients 
shaken together and poured down the cow’s throat 
has speedily relieved the most desperate cases. 
Several instances were told to me of animals 
as badly off as others that died, in which after 
receiving the dose they soon regained their appe- 
tite, usual condition and flow of milk. This is the 
remedy used here for ailments of differeat kinds 
that affect the general health of horses, such as 
colds, colic, loss of appetite and fever. 


ICE AND MILK. 


Just west of the house isa pond of an acre; from 
this is gathered a thousand tons of ice in a good 
season, which is stored in the ice house adjacent, 
from which it is now daily carted to town and dis- 
tributed. The ice and milk business require the 

resence of several horses. Five are kept, also 
‘our colts are growing up for future usefulness. 

Any judge of farming will conclude that 
the stock herein mentioned is rather large for a 
thirty acre farm half covered with trees. Such is 
the case. About a hundred bushels of meal are 
bought every month and considerable quantities of 


hay. 

The profitable orcharding and the management 
of cows here mentioned may assist some farmer to 
solve some economical farm problem. 

Z. E. Jameson. 





LANDS THAT MAY BE PROFITABLY DRAINED. 

In your issue of June 1, “Fireside Farmer” 
seems to be replying to your humble servant, but 
the quotation he there makes can be found in an 
article by “Americus” which appeared March 30. 

Many farmers up here in Vermont call our “‘Fire- 





side Farmer” mad on drainage; but your humble 
servant was trying to ver some “method in 





his madness.” If ‘Fireside Farmer” will take the 
following definition of soils that will be benefited 
by drainage, “Pick and Shovel” will do his best to 
fortify and confirm the proposition :—Namely, all 
soils in which the water from heavy rains does not 
immediately pass down to adepth of at least thirty 
inches. 

My plan for the improvement of this section of 
country would be to put the valleys into the highest 
possible state of cultivation, and re-set the hills to 
trees, as suggested by M. J. Harvey in the Far 
mex of April 27. Many of our hills are becoming 
utterly worthless even for sheep pastures. These 
lands if set to sugar maples will increase in valuc 
every year, and be a credit and a satisfaction to th¢ 
man who sets them, from the moment the work is 
done. 

CURING GREEN GRASS. 

One word in defence of our “green grass” friends. 
If I understand their plan, it is to fill a whole bay 
at once in a nearly air tight barn, pack it tightly, 
and cover it up with refuse hay or straw. It is 
well known that oxygen is the active agent in de- 
cay and decomposition; hence we preserve fruit of 
all kinds by excluding the air. yhy not green 
grass in a similar manner? If one man succeeds 
by the new method and another fails, there must 
be some reason for it. I am confident that no man 
who has open barns and puts his hay in from time 
to time through the haying season, can succeed by 
the new method. Pick AND SHOVEL. 

North Pomfret, Vt., June 7, 1872. 





TO KEEP BUGS FROM PLANTS, 


Take old barrel hoops and cut them in sections 
and put two over each hill in shape of a cross, and 
cover with paper, confining the edges with fresh 
dirt. All kinds of vines when thus protected grow 
full one-half faster. When the plants are well 
Started remove the papers. From my own expe- 
rience and that of others, this is confidently recom- 
mended. E. H. B. 

Rochester, Vt., June 22, 1872. 


LADY CULLUM 


In the New Enoianp Farmer a few weeks 
since, Mrs. 8. O. Johnson toid a lady of a beauti- 
ful geranium, excelling Mrs. Pollock, which she 
called Lady Cullum. Will she please inform me 
as to where it can be obtained and the price? I 
have failed to find one of that name in any cata- 
logue I have had. L. R. G. 

Franklin, Vt., June 25, 1872. 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 
THOUGHTS ON HAYING. 


In one of your former issues you invited 
farmers to express any views they wished 
through the Farmer, about farming, and as 
the season for cutting hay is near at hand, I 
thought I would scribble a few lines in hopes 
of benefiting some of our brother farmers ; 
and will begin with chapter on the 


Advantages of Thoroughly Drying Hay. 


‘Don’t dry your hay too much,”—‘don't 
let your hay lay too long in the hot sun,” are 
cautions that have been sounded in the agri- 
cultural prints frequently during the past 
thirty or more years, and are repeated with 
more anxiety now than formerly. Is it a fact 
that the sun injures hay by shining on it? My 
impression is that the sun never does any such 
mischief. , 

Some, and probably a great many, would 
like to ask why I differ from what is the pop- 
ular belief in this respect. Well, I will go 
back sixty years to commence to describe the 
oportunity I have had to learn what little ] 
know about curing hay. At fifteen or sixteen 
years of age I began to build loads of hay in 
the meadow, and have followed that amuse- 
ment up to within five or six years, having an 
opportunity to see and know bow every load 
was cured. For thirty-five years of that time | 
I have sold and carted to market all the way 
from five to sixty tons of bay a year. In sell- 
ing most of those loads I got the opinion of 
different hay-buyers as well as others, and 
never did I find a purchaser but would prefer 


The Poultry World, from which we copy 


history of the origin, not only of nearly all 
the various species of our domestic animals, 
but also of the varieties into which they are 
divided, is extremely obscure or wanting alto- 
gether. The origin of the Rouen Duck is, 
however, quite certain. The French city, 
trict adjoining, had but little, comparatively, 
to do with its ‘‘make up ;” but the combined 
labors of breeders in France and England 


with little trouble. 
Tuomas A. ALpricu. 
Woonsoc ket, R. i. June 1 }, Is 72. 





Remarks.—We doubt that the 


‘‘leanto” recommended by our correspondent 


have no 


would be of much service, if properly made ; 
and indeed we have used something like it, as 
far as the protection from water is concerned. 
In our advertising columns there is a cut of a 
very simple, and yet apparently effective con- 
trivance for holding mowing machine knives 
on a grindstone. Dy the use of this guide, 
one person can grind the knives at a uniform 
bevel, and this bevel can be varied at pleas- 
ure. <A great deal of hard work and much 
vexation may often be saved by a little calen- 
lation or ingenuity, either of one’s own or 
otber people's brains. 


For the New England Farmer. 


THE GARDEN IN JULY. 





the hay that was thoroughly dried in the sun. 

People ask often: Does salt benefit hay? 
I would answer yes, if you cannot dry it so 
that it will keep without sweating in the mow. 
By putting from four to six quarts to the ton 
it prevents its heating, and is an advantage ; 
but if there is sap enough in the hay when put 
up to cause it to heat in the mow, it is sure to 
lose the sweet, lively hay flavor that it would | 
have had could it have been thoroughly dried 
inthe sun. Again, it is thought by some that 
the same grass, if allowed to lay too long in 
the sun, will not weigh as much as it would if it 
had not been dried all up; but my opinion is 
that the same hay the next March will weigh 
the most that was dried most. 

There was a statement published by some 
one, I think, living in Maine, who went into 
his field after the dew was all dried off the | 
grass and cut, with his mowing machine, three 
or four tons of hay, when it was right in the 
blossom, and by three o'clock in the after- | 
noon (if I remember the story right,) the bay 
was all stowed away on a scaffold in a mid- 
dle section with hay on each side and a lot of 
swale hay on the top to absorb the moisture,- 
the hay being exposed to the air only on the | 
side next the floor. When taken out it was 
spoiled. This statement was published two 
or three years since, and I was in hopes that 
some man would cut an equal amount of an 
equal quality of grass the next season and sun 
it three days in all the sunshine he could get, 
and then, if possible, find out how much in- 
jury that bay sustained by being over-dried,— 
not that I think the third day’s sun would be 
any advantage, but merely to ascertain, if 
possible, whether the sun does injure hay or 
not. 

I will add something of my experience in 

cutting, curing and marketing about two tons 
of hay made from the second growth after the 
ground was seeded with a mixture of timothy 
and clover. It was cut when full in the 
bloom. The weather was very warm and the 
earth almost destitute of moisture. We cut 
the grass in the morning and spread the 
swaths. At one o'clock turned the hay, and 
toward night put it up in tumbles. The next 
day spread it. At 11 o'clock, when the sun 
was shining very warm, I said to the men, 
‘come, we will go turn that hay.” ‘*Why,” 
says one, ‘‘that hay was dry enough to put up 
last night.” I said ‘*we will dry it all we can 
to-day.” Well, towards sundown we loaded 
it on two wagons, and next morning put it in 
the mow, so dry that there was not, appa- 
rently, a particle of moisture in it. The next 
March took out a load of that hay, smelling 
as sweet as when it was put in the mow. It 
was a warm day and the honey bees come 
searching round the load, expecting to find 
flowers to get honey from. 1 drove that load 
to Providence market, and when going down 
street I met a man that said: ‘*You have a 
rime load of hay: I smelt the sweet new 
. flavor when I was away down at that cor- 
ner of the street.” Every one that came near 
that load spoke of it as being the sweetest 
smelling hay they ever saw. 

My opinion is that the sooner the sap of the 
grass is al] dried and made into what might be 
called sugar, the better and more nourishing 
the hay will be. If hay is dried so that it 
does not sweat in the mow, it will bring from 
one to three dollars per ton more in any mar- 
ket than that which has lost its lively smell, by 
heating in the mow. 


Scythe Grinding. 


There are but a very few stones fitted to 
grind a scythe on. Says one, what shall I do 
to fit that stone? First take out that 24 feet 
crank and put one in long enough to admit of 
the scythe laying square across the stone and 
not interfere with the man that is turning the 
stone; then fix what we will call a leanto,— 
that is, set a piece of 14 inch plank, 12 or 15 
inches wide and about breast high, in the 
ground,as you would a bar post as nearthe stone 
as you can, between where you are to stand 
when grinding and the stone, to lean against 
in order to keep the body steady and prevent 
your clothes being spattered by water and grit 
from the stone. Then, when you are grind- 
ing, have the man that turns the stone stand 
on the same side the stone you do, that the 
top of the stone shall go from you, and if you 
have one-half the ingenuity every man should 
have in order to grind a scythe in a poor man- 
ner, as your stone was before, he will now be 
able to grind truer and in a shorter time in 
consequence of this leanto that supports and 
keeps the body steady. Again there are the 
cutters or knives to the mowing machine that 
are more difficult to grind than a hand scythe. 
Well, when you are grinding this implement, 
place the elbow of your arm nearest the stone 
against that plank and keep it firm against it, 
and you may grind almost as nicely as an en- 
gine would do it. They that do the grinding 
for a mowing machine must have the sides of 
the stone true, as well as the face. Try that 
leanto or plank and you will be satisfied be- 
yond your expectations. 

If your grindstone gets out of true never 
attempt to make it round by hacking off the 
surface, but go to work and make what men 
who work at turning-lathes call a ‘‘rest,” by 
laying a piece of timber in front of the stone. 
On this place a rod of iron, such as black- 
smiths make nails of, or any thing similar, to 
serve as gouge or chisel. As a man turns the 
stone, cut ¢ els about an inch apart, and 
say quarter of an inch deep, in the face of that 
part of the stone that projects. In ordinary 
grinding the channelled part will wear the 


Why does one gardener obtain a much 
greater product, annually, from the same area 


this beautifully executed engraving, says, the ; 
| of size, the plump, massive strain or variety, | cousin the common barnyard drake. 
| to which some chance incident gave the appel- | of the breeder has not produced this arrange- 
lation of Rouen. A parallel case is shown in ment of tints, or modified it essentially. The 


whose name the variety bears, and the dis- | 


—- 


—— 





ROUEN DUCKS. 


evolved, in the process of time, from the com- | 
mon domestic ducks, by selection on the basis | 


the naming of the Hamburg fowl. 

The fine close plamage, the ‘‘beauty spots” | 
upon the wing of the Rouen drake, the deli- | 
cate pencilings upon his sides, the rich chest- | 
nut of his breast, and the black with green | 


| and blue reflections of his head, portrayed in | 


fastest and thus the stone will become round 


of ground, with scarcely any more fertilizers, 


and litthe more labor, than another, who may 
be a near neighbor? Compare the manage- 
ment of one with that of another, and we will 
readily see why the results are different. 


Each may plough, plant, &c., at the same | 


ume, manure alike, and put in the same varie- 
ties in early spring, which receive the same 
general care, and each may eat of the pro- 
ducts at the same time. While one is satisfied 
that he gets his money's worth, the other seeks 
for the largest profit by putting in some other 


crop to follow the one matured, and perhaps a | 


third or fourth crop; so that when the ground 
is cleared of one crop, another is rapidly ad 
vancing to occupy the ground. 
rotation, as well as crops is 
adopted and acted on. Thus cabbages do not 
follow turnips, or beans a crop of peas; but 
potatoes may be followed by cabbage, beans, 
peas, lettuce, or celery, or other plants not 
related to the ones which have just been taken 
off. 

Most farmers think, or at least appear to 
act on the principle that if they furnish a gar- 
den spot and plant the various vegetables 
usually grown, that their work is done; but 
commend us to the example of the village 
gardener, who not only plants once, but as 
often as is possible, and obtains remunerative 


succession of 


| products. 


In planting these successive crops, judg- 
ment must be 
will so far mature in ordinary seasons, that 
we may eat of the products. There are va- 


A system of | 


exercised to select those that | 


rieties which may be planted during July. | 
Bush beans planted now, or even later, will 


give a late supply of strings for salting, pick- 
ling, &e. Early Turnip Beets will give con- 


greens or left to bottom. All the tribe of 
cabbage plants may be transplanted. Sweet 
corn planted now will furisnh ** roasting corn™ 
before frosts. Cucumbers and other materi- 
als for pickles, spinach and Swiss chard may 


comes. The seeds of various salad plants 
may be sown and will furnish us with green 
salad till autumn frosts. 

AspakaGus.—Keep the weeds from the 
beds, and give a dressing of manure of some 
kind, unless already done. 


and burn them. 
on them. 

ARTICHOKES will be getting into eating con- 
dition now, and must be used at once. 

Beans.—Encourage growth of the Limas 
by applications of liquid manure and good 
culture. If they are not inclined to wind the 
pole, assist them and fasten. Gather the 
string as they become fit for table use. Select 
the most prolific and earliest plants of the dif- 
ferent varieties for growing seed and ellow 
them to ripen. 

Brrers.—Seed may be sown for a late crop. 
Thin the earlier sown as soon as large roth: 8 
The young plants make the best of greens. 

CanpaGes.—Cut off the heads of early, in- 
stead of pulling up, and the stumps will start 
a growth suitable for greens. Transplant for 
the late crop, give liquid manure when well 
established, and hoe them often. The new 
cabbage worm, larve of the Pieris Rape, is 
becoming a very formidable enemy to cabbage 
culture. The butterfly in general resembles 
the Pontia oleracea, and unless closely ob- 
served is mistaken for that. The larva in- 
stead of confining themselves to the outer 
leaves, and being of less size than the latter, 
bore into and spoil the whole head. We first 
noticed them in our garden last season, where 
they destroyed the larger part of the plants. 

CreLery.—Plant out the last of the plants, 
and if earlier planted and is well growing, hoe 
it a little. Few meet with much success in 
the culture of this plant from one reason or 
another, chiefly from not studying the habits 
of the plant. 

Corn.—Plant for late use, and for canning 
and drying. 

CucumBers.—Hoe as long as the vines will 
allow. Put in seeds for pickles; select from 
the earliest and finest for going to seed. 

Currants.—This refreshing acid fruit can 
no longer be had in former abundance with- 
out greater care, for we have a formidable 
enemy in the ‘* Currant worm,” which must 
be vigorously fought to secure even a por- 
tion of a crop. White hellebore seems to 
be the most effectual aid in destroying them ; 
dust the bushes, or their leaves, with this pow- 
der as often as a new crop of worms appears. 

Herns.—Cut as they come to the flowering 
stage, dry in shade and put up in paper bags. 

Hog the advancing crops, to kill the weeds 
and stir the soil. Watch the growth of weeds, 
for they are robbing the crops, and the soil. 
The free use of the hoe is a wonderful pro- 
moter of the growth of all vegetables. 

Lerruce.—Save a few of the earliest and 
finest heads for running up to seed. Sow 
seed of the Silician in partially shaded beds, 
for late summer and autumn use. 

Manvure.—Give all lagging plants encour- 
agement with liquid manure of some kind. 
Save all the wash, &c., from the house, and 
economize all other sources. 

Metons will need all sorts of encourage- 
ment to make up for the lateness of the sea- 
son. 

Own1ons.—Thin out the seedlings if needed, 
and keep clean of weeds. Pull those planted 
from pips as they ripen, and dry thoroughly 


Wage an exterminating war 





before storing. 


siderable of a crop, which may be used for | 


be sown, and will furnish greens till frost | 


Cut off all the tops | 
which are infested with the larvae of the beetle | 


| herd and a regular breeder. 





our illustration as faithfully as can be done | 


Pras.—Save seed from the early ripened 
crop. Sow the last of the month early va- 
rieties if you wish to have them in autumn, 
and free from bugs; but you must not expect 
a large crop or you will be disappointed. 
Mildew is apt to affect late peas. 

Ruvears.—Keep down the flower stalks ; | 
dry or can a quantity for winter use, but do 
not pull or cut too long, lest you exhaust the 
roots. Manure and rest them. 

Rasrsernies.—When the fruit is all off, 
cut away the old canes and remove all the new 
ones not needed for next season’s bearing. 
Tie up those left, as they grow. 

Sreps.—No gardener is pardonable for the 
want of good seed, as he may have it by the 
exercise of sufficient care in selection and 
saving. Saving seed from the remnants, after 
using all the best, is not a reasonable way of 
improving or even retaining present qualities. 
A certain number of the most promising 
plants should be selected for producing seed, 
and then allow those plants to perfect only a 
portion of the seed started thereon. 

Sweer Porarors.—Keep the ground clean, 
and move the vines to prevent their striking 
root. } 

Squasu.—Summer squash should be used 
as soon as they come to size, before the shell 
gets hard or the seeds large. 

SrRaWBERRIES.—It is a good plan to mow 
off the larger leaves and let them lie on the 
ground, after the crop is all off. Keep the 
runners off unless new plants are an object. 

W. H. Wurre. 


South Windsor, Conn., 1872. } 





Selections. 


SHORT-HORNS PREFERABLE TO 
JERSEYS, 


A correspondent of the Boston Cultivator 
having written strongly in favor of the Jer- 
seys, Mr. Jonathan ‘Talcott, of Rome, N. Y., 
makes the following reply 

Having bad some experience with the Jer- 
sey cow compared with the Short-horn to sat- 
isfy myself which was better for the farmer 
to keep, I have given the Short-horn the de- 
cided preference for the following reasons, 
viz.: | 

1. That the Jersey cow does not uniformly | 
(on the same keeping) give richer milk than 
some families of Short-horns, as tested in 
my dairy; have had full blood Short-horn | 
cows run in the same pasture with pure Jer- | 
seys at the same time, that would, from tbe 
same amount of milk, raise a thicker cream, 
and full as hichly colored as the Jerseys, while 
they would give nearly double the quantity of 
milk; that makes a great difference in favor 
of the Short-horn, in my estimation. 

2. In the districts where milk is carried to 
cheese factories, the cow that will give thirty 
or forty pounds of milk a day is of much more 
value to the dairy farmer than one that does 
not give more than half that amount, as ten 
pounds is an average of milk taken for one 
pound of cheese in all good factories that are 
well managed by a good cheese maker. 

Francis Rotech told the writer that the first 
Short-horn cow he had on his farm made 174 
pounds of butter in a week, on grass alone, 
on trial; that there are good milkers among | 
the Short-horns, and that these properties can 
be found as well in that race of cattle as any 
other. I will mention a single family. In 
purchasing a heifer of Mr. Rotch, he told me 
she was from his best family of cows. In 
breeding her to the imported bull, Marquis of 
Carrabas, (11789,) the production was a 
heifer, dropped in 1856. She is now in my 
Her usual yield 
of milk in good feed has been an average of | 
forty pounds per day. She was bred to Echo | 
of Oxford (1500.) The produce is a heifer | 
whose daily yield has averaged forty-five 
pounds, frequently giving fifty pounds in the | 
flush of feed. She was then bred to Lord | 
Oxford (3091.) The produce was a heifer | 
that has been fully equal as a dairy cow to her | 
half sister. She was then bred to Ellsworth | 
(4780.) The produce also a heifer that has | 
given more milk than either of the others, 
thus showing conclusively to me that good | 
milking qualities can be improved and per- 
petuated in Short-horns, and after trial of a 
score of years, am fully of the opinion that 
the Short-horns can be bred to produce as 
much and as good milk as any race of cattle, 
and when dry, will fatten as easy as any other 
breed, and furnish a large amount of beef of 
fine quality ; the cows mentioned in this fam- 
ily have all had finely formed bags, with large 
handsome teats, and with one exception, are 
now in my herd, although now they are old 
cows, they are kept for their superior excel- 
lence for the dairy. 

Let me state some of the defects of the 
Jerseys. They are very likely to have small 
teats and to milk very slowly, frequently tak- 
ing twice as long to milk them by a good 
milker, as it does a cow with good teats, that 
gives double the quantity they do; then their 
milk is not uniformly of the richest quality, as | 
I have been frequently told by their owners 
that there is a vast difference in quality as well | 
as quantity, and that in selecting, there is as | 
much need of care in selecting the Jerseys as | 
in any other breed. They are very liable to 
be vicious in both bull and cow,—bulls partic- 
ularly so. Francis Rotch told the writer, a 
few years since, that their wild disposition was 
a great drawback to them as farm stock ; also, 
that if a man wanted a cow for family use, 
unless his family was small, the Jersey cow 
would not give milk enough, and few persons 
knew then, or do now know better than Mr. 
Rotch about the Jerseys; but all are not as | 
honest to tell the truth about them as he was 
to me, as I was in pursuit of some females of 
the breed, when he gave me the information. 

The Jersey is a very tender animal, and 
must have the richest feed to keep her in fair 
condition as a dairy cow, and that is one great 
secret of the richness of ber milk. I have 
known them tried as family cows in several | 
instances, and disposed of because they did | 
not fill the bill. 

The writer served as one of the judges on 
Jerseys last fall at our county fair, and inquir- 
ing about the milking properties of a Jersey 
from a noted herd, the owners said in reply to 
the question, how much milk does she give to 
a milking? ‘About as much as a man can 
drink at once.” All the Jerseys shown had 
very small, short teats, and that is one great 
defect in the Jersey cow forthe dairy. In the 
trial I have given the Jersey cow with the 
Short-horn, in my own dairy, and from all the 
information I have been able to get from Jer- 
sey breeders, I have come fully to the conclu- 
sion that the Short-horn must be the better 
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| same field—wheat or barley for the first, and 
| corn for the second; and I have seen bush | 


| els of corn for this second crop, 


| cow during the whole year. 


by means of a wood cut and printer’s ink, are 
almost exactly such as may be seen in his 


The art 


Rouen inherited it from the common domestic 
stock, who in turn derived it from their wild 
ancestors the Mallard ducks, the free untamed 
denizens of stream, lake and fen over the 
whole of the temperate regions, and a part 
_f the tropical and arctic; throughout the en- 
tire Northern Hemisphere. 


cow for the dairy, either as a grade or full 
blood, and when she is disposed of for beef, 
I have sold some at $100, and upward, which 
is no mean sum for a cow when her milking 
days are over, and she is sent to the butcher's 
shop, the destiny of all races of neat cattle. 





FARMING IN CALIFORNIA. 

The following highly colored description of 
the agricultural resources and productions of 
California is from an article in Harper's Mag- 
azine, written by Mr. Charles Nordhoff :— 


In California the rains begin late in Octo- 


and the neighbors’ cattle destroyed a good 
share of what was left by the drought and fire. 

I brought a fine assortment of ornamental 
shrubbery and fruit trees here, which the 
mice and rabbits have nearly ruined during 
the past winter. They were carefully cov 
ered, and we supposed them secure, bat the 
mice worked under the covering, and the rab- 
bits above it. Of the ‘milk and honey” that 
flowed through my imagination, I had scarcely 
a taste; good cows (for sale) were rare, and 
we found but one that we could purchase. 
She gave us a race of two or three miles 
nearly every night to get back to her old 
home, in spite of good messing, and bread and 
butter and sugar, that I tried to coax her 
with ; and the nearest approach to honey was 
a nest of ferocious yellow jackets that we 
accidentally dislodged in an old building. In- 
stead of health, we had chills and fever, 
spring and fall; headache and debility during 
the heat of summer, induced. I presume, by 
the change of ciimate, labor and living. ; 

But of the sweet singing birds and beauti- 
ful flowers, no praise of mine is adequate to 
do them justice. Wherever there is a grove 
of timber, the birds congregate for meeting, 
and the morning songs of the great variety 
making ths latitude their summer resort, is 
the most delicious music I ever heard. The 
warblings of ‘Nilsson’ and “Kellogg” are 
(to use the western expression.) ‘‘no where.” 
‘The dark rich green of the grass, the pure 
air, and deep blue of the sky, the undulating 
prairie dotted with groves, and watered by 
winding streams, fringed with timber, make 
lowa a picture of rarest beauty. But if any 
one has an idea that beginning life on a farm 
requires little labor or capital, and is an in- 
vestinent sure to result successfully in the 
end, I would divest them of that idea, lest it 
bring them chagrin and disappointment, such 
as I have endured. We have no intention of 
giving up the farm, however, but hope to 
profit by past misfortunes, so as to avoid 
many failures in the future; and Dame For- 
tune must have exhausted her vicious nature 
upon us already, for with the springing grass 
and budding flowers of spring we have new 
courage to persevere. 

Will some one please tell us how to protect 
trees and shrubs from destruction by mice 
and rabbits and if there is any way to save 
them after they are girdled?—Mrs. Irene 
White, Lime Springs Station, in Iowa Far- 
mer. 





CUTTING TIMBER—“THE MOON 
THEORY.” 


When but a lad, perhaps now nearly sixty 
years ago, I applied myself to the study of 
German books, which my parents were famil- 
iar with, and learned from a recipe I found in 
a German almanac, ‘‘on the best time for . 
cutting timber,” that it was ‘‘in the dark of 
the moon,” and the very best time, the dark of 
the moon in the month of August.” Having 
had ample opportunity of making experiments, 
I have proved, to my satisfaction, and that of 
many others, that timber felled on the afore- 
said tiie never becomes affected by insects or 
worms, nor does it become brittle in season- 
ing, but, on the contrary, remains tough, and 
appears somewhat oily. 





ber. The grass is green all winter; plough- 

ing begins on the first of December; wheat, | 
barley, oats, and other crops are sowed as | 
soon as the land can be made fit; and sowing 
and planting are continued as late as March 
Thus the husbandman has three or four months 
to put in his crops. Trees are also trans- | 
planted in this season. South of San Fran- 
cisco, and in the great San Joaquin Valley, 
frost is rarely known, roses bloom all the 
winter through, the flower garden is constantly 
full of tlowers, and many shade trees, like the 
acacias, the pepper-tree, and the live-oaks, 
keep their foliage green the year round 
Corn is planted from March to May, and har- 
vested as late as December. In the southern | 
counties, and in the San Joaquin Valley espe- 

cially, many farmers take two crops from the | 


which yielded, in a good season, ninety bush- 
Wheat and 
barley are commonly sown for hay, and cut 
before the heads fill, in Aprilor May. Where 
tnis is done it is usual to plant corn on the 
same ground when the hay crop is cut. Tbus 
the farmer gets two valuable crops from the 
same field. The harvest season for wheat, 
barley, and oats is in the latter part of May 
and in June. 

After the middle of April the rains cease, 
and the whole harvest season is absolutely 
without rain. Thus the farmer is not burried, 
and the harvest proceeds with none of that 
haste and anxiety about the weather which 
trouble the Eastern farmer. The small grains 
are usually gathered by a machine called a 
header,” which clips off only the heads of 
the grain stalk. Wheat, oats, and barley are 
threshed on the field, put into bags, and left 
either on the field or along the railroad, for 
weeks often, in the open air, and until the 
crop is sold and shipped. The grain does not 
sweat, nor is it liable to injury from this ex- 
posure. Hay, too, is baled or stacked on the 
field, and left there until it is wanted. Pota- 
toes are often left in the ground long after 
they are fit for digging. Thus it is evident 
the farmer has, in the long, dry California 
summer, an immense advantage over his East- 
ern competitor. He needs fewer hands, he 
is not hurried, and he requires no costly gran- 
aries or barns to contain the products of his 
fields. 

Nor does he need to put away much food 
for his cattle. A quarter of an acre of beets, 
replanted as they are used, will support a 
Work-horses re- 
ceive barley and hay, but sheep are never 


| fed; market cattle fatten in the pastures, and 


horses not at work get no food except what 
they pick up in the fields, in winter as well as 
summer. The alfalfa, or Chilian clover, 
which is now beginning to be largely sown, 
does well to feed to pigs, to cows, and even 


| to plough-horses, and bears enormous crops. 


On low ground, or where it can be irrigated, 
as much as twenty tons have been taken from 
an acre; it is not cut from December to 
April, but yields from six to eight cuttings in 
the year. Cattle and horses are more easily 
kept in good condition in California than else- 
where in the United States, and the farmer 


| needs no such substantial stables as in the 
| Eastern States. 


Fruit trees bear much earlier than in the 
East. The peach tree bears a peck in the 
second year from planting the pit; the apple 
gives a crop at five years, and begins to bear 
at three; the curculio is unknown; and such 

rishable fruits as plums and cherries keep 
ar longer than with us. The growth of fruit 
and other trees is extraordinary. The en- 
calyptus, a fine Australian evergreen shade 
tree, has made twenty feet in a year (I have 
seen one, eight years from a small cutting, 
which was seventy-five feet high and two and 
a half feet in diameter at the base ;) the apri- 
cot becomes almost a forest tree in size ; and 
in the Southern parts of the State it is the 
custom to make fences of sticks of willow, 
sycamore, or cotton-wood, cut to the length 
of eight feet, and stuck into the ground in 
December. ‘These strike root at once, and 

row so rapidly that in the second year the 
farmer cuts his fire-wood from these living 
fences. 

Moreover, the variety of fruits cultivated 
in the farmer's orchard, especially in Southern 
California, is much greater than with us. I 
have seen, commonly, in orchards, the apple, 
pear, peach, cherry, quince, plum, nectarine, 
pomegranate—a most lovely tree or tall shrub 
when in bloom; the fig, which bears two 
crops a year; the orange, lemon, olive, Eng- 
lish walnut and apricot; and you may eat 
strawberries, wherever care is bestowed upon 
them, in every month of the year. Fruit 
trees are all free from disease, though the 
pear-slug begins to be troublesome in some 
places. 





PRAIRIE LIFE—PLEASURES AND 
PAINS. 

Mr. Eprror:—As you have given the 
ladies an invitation to speak through your 
columns, and as they usually improve oppor- 
tunities of that kind, I sit down to write you 
a short letter. We commenced trying to 
make ourselves a home on a farm one year 
ago, and perhaps my experience will be a 
caution to some of your readers who entertain 
hopes similar to mine upon our first decision 
to try farming. 

i had a vague idea that there must be some 
labor connected with the occupation; I ex- 
pected, in return, a bountecus supply of 
‘milk and honey,” fruits and flowers, music 
of birds, and robust health; but the real has 
proved in such marked contrast with my ideal, 
that it bears a tinge of the ludicrous, and in- 
spires mirth as often as tears.- Last year was 
a very unfavorable one in this section for all 
farmers, but our grain was a little poorer 
than any our neighbors raised. Then in the 
fall, the prairie fires destroyed our hay and 
barn, and injured our timber. My husband 
took inflammation of the eyes, while thresh- 
ing, and was confined to the house for weeks, 





Now, Mr. Editor, do not be startled when I 
tell you, and the thousands who may read this 
communication, that the sap of trees ascends 
with every increase of the moon, and descends 
with every decrease of the moon; and at its 
full and at its dark it will neither ascend nor 
descend, but will spread in a circtlar férm. I 
have no doubt but that the moon has the same 
effect on all vegetation, but I have never test- 
ed or experimented on any but standing trees. 
The proper time, or season, for testing or ex- 
perimenting on this matter will now soon come, 
when any person disposed to investigate my 
theory will have the opportunity of doing so ; 
and perhaps I may clearly, and in few words, 
state how it can be done, by stating how I 
gained my knowledge on this question. 

When a youth, living on the old homestead, * 
about fifty years ago, we (my brother and my- 
self) cleared an addition to our then improve- 
ment, and as timber for firewood had become 
an object, we left quite a number of small 
oaks standing ; but to make the best of them, 
we peeled or stripped the bark off them, up- 
ward, as far as convenient, for tanning pur- 
poses, in the month of June, when it peeled 
readily. There was then, as there always is 
at that season of the year, a new wood, or 
soft substance, forming between the bark and 
the hard wood, through which the sap flowed 
or passed rapidly (but with greater force in 
its ascent than in its descent), and marring 
this soft substance, it received a bluish color 
from the ax. Sometimes I threw dust or spit 
tobacco juice on it; in either case it absorbed 
sufficient coloring to see very distinctly which 
way, up or down, according to the time of the 
moon, the sap was passing. 

Since then, I removed to the farm I now 
reside on, then covered with timber, and for 
many years chopped a new field each spring ; 
and at the time the bark peeled 1 would fre- 
quently strip off a piece of bark from a stand- 
ing tree of any kind (some, however, peeled 
more readily than others), without cutting into 
the tree or too much marring the new soft 
wood forming; and, as I had opportunity, 
would show my working hands and neighbors 
that the sap ascended or descended, invaria- 
bly, with the increase or decrease of the 
moon. 

As the month of August has frequently been 
a busy season with me, if I required timber 
for rails, stakes, posts, or buiiding purposes, 
I would send a man, or two, to fell such trees 
as wight be required, at the proper time of 
the moon, and then would sometimes, to suit 
my convenience, let them lay for several years 
before working them up; even then I would 
find the green bark inside of the dead or dry 
bark—still green, though somewhat dried ; 
but in no case have I found insects or worms 
inside of the bark.—Veter Fisher, Port Nel- 
son, Horton Co., Ont., in Rural New Yorker. 





Treacn tHe Grrts To Work. — Farmers’ 
little daughters can be taught many valuable 
duties at the early age of seven or eight. 
They can be taught to knit their own stockings 
and mittens, sew patchwork, and even spin. 
At the age of nine or eleven let them have a 
quilting, and invite the little girls in the neigh- 
borhood to help them quilt. This will induce 
them to be smart and persevering. Likewise 
have them practice in cooking, as every mother 
knows this is the most essential part of house- 
keeping. We must not think because they do 
not go about it as handily as we do, or scatter 
a li tle flour, they must wait until they are six- 
teen. Just go into the pantry, and tell them 
how to proceed to make biscuit and pies, then 
leave them to cook and use their own judg- 
ment, as they will bave more confidence when 
left alone. Then praise and encourage them 
if they succeed. Sonte speak discouragingly 
of their efforts if they donot. It is very sat- 
isfactory to know our daughters will accom- 
plish their domestic duties with economy, 
cheerfulness and alacrity. The neglect of 
early training in the above mentioned duties, 
perhaps, may be the reason why so many 
misses are not skilled in those duties, and 
therefore do not succeed when called to take 
charge of a home of their own. I am ac- 
quainted with a couple of daughters, who, 
when at the age of thirteen, could cook, spin 
and weave, and make butter. They drew the 
first premium on misses’ butter at the county 
fair.—A Mother, in Maine Farmer. 





Traine a Herrer to Mrix.—Cows usu- 
ally become addicted to kicking when heifers, 
from being milked by abusive milkers. I 
have never seen an old cow become a kicker 
unless abused. Instead of cows being averse 
to being milked when giving a large quantity, 
I have ever found it the reverse. When pas- 
turage is good, and cows come home at night 
with udders distended with milk, they seem 
grateful to have itremoved. Milking a heifer 
for the first time requires patience, for they 
will almost invariably kick. In such a case 
put a broad strap around her body, just front 
of the udder, and buckle it up moderately 
tight, and as soon as she gets quiet (for she 
may dance around a little at first,) take your 
pail, sit.down and go to milking, for she is as 
helpless as a kitten. Do not attempt to use a 
rope instead of a strap, for it will not answer. 


This isa much better method than tying the © 


legs, &c., as it does not burt the animal in the 
least. A few applications of the strap, with » 
plenty of patience and kindness, will cure the * 
most obstinate case.—Cor. Rural Home. 





Tur Goop rr Dip.—The advantages of a 
diversified industry in agriculture are illus- 
trated by facts which may be interesting to 
our farmers. It is stated that at an agricultu- 
ral meeting in Valenciennes, France, a tri- 
umphal arch was erected bearing the following 
inscription :—‘*The growth of wheat in this 
district, before the production of beet-root 
sugar was only 976,000 bushels; the number 
of oxen was 700. Since the introduction of 
the sugar manufacture, the growth of wheat 
has been 1,168.000 bushels, and the number 
of oxen 11,500.” 
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